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Volume XVIII 


THE GERMAN POPULAR HIGH 
SCHOOL AFTER THREE 
YEARS 


(ue law-making bodies in Germany are 
very busy. Ordinance upon ordinance, 
mendment upon amendment—of the mak- 
ng of many laws there seems to be no end, 
despite the weariness of the flesh and the 
criticism of the opposition. And still the 
alendar is crowded with proposed reforms 
for whieh the constituents clamor. The 
first fever of enthusiasm, however, in which 
the big changes such as universal suffrage 
and the revoeation of the old servant ordi- 
nance were achieved, has passed, and there 
as followed a certain distrust of privi- 
eges on paper, which, like the fiat money 
ow flooding the country, are no stronger 
than the government that utters them. 

In the soberer reexamination which has 
the popular high schools have 
come in for their share of the criticism. 
More than most of the reforms they have 
the appearance of being the dream of ideal- 
sts. In fact the dreamers themselves have 
na measure repudiated their work, so that 
the status of these institutions is at present 
‘ritieal. Whether they will weather the 
storm, or more properly speaking, the calm, 
depends on the devotion of the few who 
have realized the peculiar needs of this 
kind of popular education. 

It is well known that Denmark was the 
cradle of the popular high school. Its ori- 
gin was somewhat of ecclesiastical charac- 
ter, being conceived by the theologian 
(rundtvig, and first put into practice by 
the missionary Kold in 1850. Other min- 
isters busied themselves with the spread of 
the new school, whose ideal was the incul- 
cation of Christian doctrines and patriot- 


resu ted, 
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ism. Since then it has developed into a very 
far-reaching system of education, adapted 
especially to the wants of the rural popula- 
tion, among whom its success has been 
most marked. In 1868 Sweden followed with 
her *‘peasant high school,’’ patterned after 
the Danish. They are popular high schools 
in still another sense: they were founded 
by the peasants instead of the clergy. 

The Seandinavian schools are, then, more 
truly than any others, folk high schools 
They are attended by adults who want to 
Their 
sessions are brief, for such people can not 
spare much time from the occupation by 
which they earn their livelihood. The sub- 
jects taught are confined to the really nee- 


extend an incomplete education. 


essary things, with especial reference to the 
needs of the students in real life, and to 
the surroundings in which they live. With- 
out giving instruction in religion, they have 
an underlying religious trend which is in 
keeping with the society that they serve. 

These schools have long been the subject 
of study by the German educators. Their 
proximity to Germany would have made 
this probable even if the relationship of the 
peoples had not. English and American 
systems of popular adult education are in- 
tended for other circumstances than the 
German, and while America, for instance, 
has borrowed freely from Germany in all 
lines of education, the influence has seldom 
been in the other direction. What was 
more natural, then, than that Germany, 
when the time came, should turn to the 
northern countries for models for her 
Volkshochschulen ? 

That time was immediately after the 
revolution. Characteristic of the spirit 
was the utterance of the Prussian minister 
of education in his proclamation which 
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called these schools into existence, Febru- 
ary 25, 1919: 


We must build 
portion of the 


small 
their 


bridges across from the 


population who work with 
brains, to the always greater group that work with 
their hands, but have an intellectual hunger. As 
the head-worker enjoys the blessings of handwork, 
which affords him the material necessities of life, 
so also the hand-worker in city and country must 
be able to share the conquests of his fellow citizen 
Our 


interde 


who labors in the intellectual workshop. 


people in all its parts must learn the 


pendence of their work. The glad feeling of work 
done for the advancement of society and under the 
must 


” 
one, 


slogan of ‘‘One for all, and all for 
animate us all. Popular high schools, spread over 


alike, in 
strange to the folk at large, shall speak German 


country and city which science, 


grown 
to Germans once more, must help us knit together 
again the intellectual bond between all parts of 
the people, and to regain the lost appreciation of 
the value of laboring in common. 


It sounds like a document on the rights 


tact, 
spirit, and seems to have been carried out 


of man. It is, in conceived in that 


in much the same way. Germany had in a 
short time hundreds of these schools. There 
was no lack of people to promote them. 
The call combined a challenge to the pro- 
fessional interest of the teachers, and the 
opportunity for all workers to serve their 
day and age and, incidentally, their coun- 
try. If Volkshochschulen was the gospel 
by which the world could be saved, it 
should not want for apostles to tell it forth. 
It was really the gospel for a democracy. 
The Danes are said to have given the cen- 
tral place in their program to history, 
while the Swedes have put natural science 
in that position. The Germans announce as 
their goal the teaching of good citizenship. 

But those who fared forth into this vine- 
yard so bravely three years ago have in 
many eases grown cynical about the whole 
idea of the elevation of the masses by edu- 
cation. They express grave doubts as to 
the supposed thirst for knowledge on the 
part of the lower classes. Those people 
about whose education they were so con- 
cerned have failed to come, or if they came, 
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failed to stay. The greatest irregu 
the make-up of the students was a 
ing factor. One lecturer, who 
with his course of five lectures 
to town, tells of the experiences of 1 
of teaching. In one place there 
many people that the town hal! 
hardly hold them. Here he felt that 
impossible to proceed as he would 
a more intimate group, so he adopted : 
tone of a popular speaker. On the 

hand he encountered one audience wh) 
was composed almost altogether of wom 
With them he was 
able to speak in long periods and flo, 
style; unfortunately, however, ther 
such a lack of elemental preparatior 


of the well-to-do class. 


part of his hearers that he had to redy 
his subject-matter to the simplest com) 
In another place he had nothing but s 
ondary-school pupils, and in anothe: 
workmen. This particular tea 
seems to have been able to adapt hims: 


road 


the cireumstaneces—he had had long ex 
rience in this kind of education in H 
But these baffling irregularities wi 
for 


burg. 
doubtless too much 
trained. 

There were, then, two heavy handic 
for the popular high school from the st 
First, instead of being the result of a nec 
sity long felt and at length gratified, it was 
destined to come about as a great nationa 
remedy for ills that were evident enoug! 
but not to be cured in a moment by a! 
nostrum. It was not a gradual growth, but 
was put forth in the world as a large sys 
tem. Secondly, not many people in Ge! 
many had had experience with this sort 
instruction. This did not keep them f: 
trying to found popular high schools a! 
conduct them; conduct them often acco! 
ing to the system of education with w! 
they had had experience. The result hen 
has been that many schools have been aba! 
doned for want of participants. That 's 
the machinery was there but the people dic 
not seem to want to avail themselves of 


others not 
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records this naturally appears as a 

{ appreciation of the great privilege, 

t is actually bad management or bad 
nization to which it should be attrib- 


Fortunately for the popular high school, 
it is of a nature to resist such attempts to 
reak it over the wheel. Efforts to sys- 
tematize it have failed thus far. The rea- 
son why it is diffieult to gather information 
with regard to this school is simply that it 
is not a unified whole, and there is no body 
- individual that is conversant with its 
workings over the whole country. If it 
could have been forced into the strait- 
jacket of system that characterizes the pri- 
mary and secondary schools, it would not 
have had anything new to offer the people. 
Its survival is due to the fact that although 
is national in name, it is local in each 
ise. Each locality has its own salvation 
to work out; it has its individual problems 
to meet, its publie, which is not just like 
the publie anywhere else. Although, like 
the university, it seeks to educate adults, 
t is in no sense a competitor of the univer- 
sity. One of the events in a boy’s life when 
he goes to the university is the fact that he 
eaves his community and all its traditions 
behind him; he ‘‘goes away to school’’—to 
an institution which takes no heed of his 
origins and ealls on him to conform to its 
traditions. Just the reverse is true of the 
popular high school. It comes to its pupils, 
not they to it. It takes account of the local 
traditions and ambitions and limitations. 
‘There are as many kinds of popular high 
schools,”’ said a director to me, ‘‘as there 
are communities that have them.’’ 

It is out of this sort of appreciation of 
the nature of the problem that there is 
growing up some positive and helpful un- 
derstanding of the popular high school. 
One of the things which are pretty well es- 
tablished now is that the method of instrue- 
tion should be neither like the university’s 
nor like that generally practised in the sec- 


ondary schools, but, mutatis mutandis, 
more that of the Gemeinschaftsschule and 
the Arbeitschule of Gaudig. The principle 
involved is the old one which has been em- 
ployed by enterprising pedagogues since 
the beginning of time, but which appears 
ever and anon as something new. It was 
the method of Socrates. It consists in in- 
culeating ideas by having the pupil dis- 
cover them. Since discovery is one of the 
fondest passions of the human animal, an 
idea acquired in this way takes on peculiar 
worth in the pupil’s eyes and naturally 
sticks better than one got gratuitously. 
That is why the lecture system is not looked 
on with favor in the popular high school. 
In its stead is found an arrangement 
called an Arbeitsgemeinschaft, which does 
in the popular high school what the semi- 
nar does in the university. One authority 
goes so far as to say that the Arbeitsge- 
meinschaft is the cardinal and pivotal point 
of the popular high school. A glance at the 
program of courses tends to prove that this 
is now the recognized plan of tuition. 

The difference between the lecture sys- 
tem and this is that in the former the in- 
structor is the only actor, whereas in the 
latter he steps down from his exalted posi- 
tion and becomes a coworker with his pu- 
pils. He erases as far as possible the line 
of distinction between himself and pupil. 
Not only does he dispense with his raised 
platform where the number of pupils does 
not make its use imperative, he also dis- 
cards the less visible marks of his superior- 
ity in favor of a leadership of the least 
pretentious sort. He is there not merely 
to open up the subject to his pupils, but to 
open them to the subject as well. He dare 
not advance too rapidly, or to sail in too 
deep water, and to avoid this he does well 
to sound his listeners with a question now 
and then. They must also feel free to ques- 
tion him in turn. In short, he lays aside 
formality as much as is compatible with the 
earrying-on of the work. It is clear that 
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the teacher in the popular high school must 
be an adaptable individual. Even after 
class he has his réle to play. He finds that 
the least outspoken will open up to him 
privately, and this tendency he can not at- 
ford to discourage. And if he is teaching 
the drama, it may devolve upon him to go 
to the theatre with the class and discuss the 
play with them there. His schedule must 
be ‘‘elastic.’’ 

The difficulties have not all been on the 
side of the teachers, however. The hetero- 
geneous group that assembles for study has 
other inequalities besides the unevenness 
of its’ preparation. Coming from vary- 
ing grades of society, it does not mingle 
well, and the more intellectual who might 
naturally become the leaders in the diseus- 
sion are viewed askance by the less edu- 
cated. The spirit that presided over the 
inception of the popular high school was 
not altogether the sort to inspire confidence 
in the common people—they were some- 
what chary of the benefits thus suddenly 
thrust upon them; benefits from a source 
which they had not learned to regard as 
friendly. Democracy has not permeated 
the German populace to such an extent 
that party lines and class prejudices are 
forgot. Instruction which the working 
man would have taken without question 
from his party organization was looked on 
with distrust when it came from academi- 
cians. Nor is the republican laborer so 
much in error. Some one has said, ‘‘The 
educated class of the present day has its 
roots in the past; the worker has broken 
with the past and is looking to the future.’’ 

The founding of the Volkshochschulen in 
Germany at this time has been compared 
with the outburst of enthusiasm for popu- 
lar education which accompanied the Wars 
of Liberation something over a century ago. 
The comparison is not inapt. In both eases 
the promoters intended to lay the founda- 
tion for democracy by enlightening the 
masses. In this light it is easy to under- 


[ Vor. XVITI 


stand the bitterness of those to-d 
complain that the popular high sc! 
not truly popular. In his arraignm: 
the lower class the disappointed enthys 
overlooks a number of hard facts 
them a certain difference of viewpoint 
him this is a time for self-examinat 

time to spread light in dark places, so : 
all the people may develop the best in ¢) 
for the good of the whole. But 
laboring man it is simply a time of gr 
stress than usual. He is seeking the » 
of very pressing and material wants, w) 
leave him less energy for the pursuit 
things of the spirit. Or if he happens 1 
better off materially, he is in the grip 
the spirit of restlessness which pervades t}y 
whole social fabric of Germany now, and }y 
is too busy spending his paper wages i 
ineffectual attempt to seize the day. Thes 
two spectres, want and the distrust « 
future, are stalking the republic and al! its 
institutions. 

And yet it was for the working class 
the popular high school was chiefly 
tended. If they are not helped by it, what 
reason is there for its continuance? Ver 
little. For it does not fit into the edue: 
tional scheme of the country as do other in 
stitutions: it gives no credits, no degrees 
opens no doors to the coveted perquisites 0! 
officialdom, is, in short, no means to an end 
and confers no boon except what it itsel! 
creates. This is one educational institutio 
in Germany in which the question of how 
much information is conveyed is of no mo- 
ment. It approaches the ideal school 
this respect, for its chief business is to stim- 
ulate thought. 

Is there any way of measuring the inter- 
est that the common people have taken in 
this ideal? The statistics are not so full as 
one could wish. The best that have come! 


my notice are those given in Die Arbeitsye- 


meinschaft, June, 1922, a journal devoted 
to the interests of the popular high schoo! 
The figures for forty-five localities ar here 
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ited. According to this the average 
ipation of the laborer in the courses 

popular high school is something like 

er cent. It ranges from nothing in 
aces to 60 per cent. in others. To 

ide in this group people who work for 
ry instead of a daily wage raises this 

A better way 


tave 
art 


ge very markedly. 
etting at the sense of the statistics is to 
ler the previous preparation of the 
s. Where the figures have been most 
fully tabulated, the percentage of those 
only a common school education is 
ven. That pereentage is twice, in some 
ses three, times as large as the percentage 
the laborers. It is easy to see, then, why 
Rhenish Association of Popular High 
Schools (representing forty-one towns) 
lopted a resolution to the effect that 
support reforms in the Volks- 


for it regards that school as the 


Will 
schule, 

ef supply of pupils in the popular high 

These figures, while not altogether dis- 

iraging, lend color to the claim that the 
popular high school is not getting the sup- 
port of the lower class to the extent that it 
should. At the same time, very little can 
be deduced from the results of three years 
such as have passed over the heads of the 
German people since the experiment was 
instituted. Adjustments in the political 
life of the country have been accompanied 
by dissatisfaction with all existing forms 
of education, nor have the innovations in 
this field eseaped the same attacks. Just 
now there is nothing that is considered per- 
manent in Germany. The reconstruction 
period has not even begun. The people are 
waiting. They are waiting for something 
on which to build—an economic and politi- 
eal foundation that will offer some guar- 
antee of continuance. Meanwhile, the 
Volkshochschule is being carefully culti- 
vated in certain centers, notably Berlin, 
where it is a valuable asset of the ruling 
But even if its survival were not 


party. 
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practically assured in this way, there are 
still enough devoted believers in it through- 
out the country to keep it alive 

One thing seems to be clear: the popular 
high school in Germany has not yet reached 
its’ ultimate form. When it has passed 


through its period of probation, it will 
emerge not as a copy of the Scandinavian 
or other foreign school, but an institution 
fitted to the needs of the German people. 
H. W. Puckett 
BARNARD COLLEGE, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
PRESIDENT 


Tue Yankee and his jack-knife are justly 
famous for the number, variety and useful- 
ness of the inventions they have given the 
world. Resourceful as the American is, 
however, he has not produced many useful 
political devices. But he has developed one 
distinct and unique office, that of the ex- 
His ‘‘president’’ is everywhere 
If the office should be withdrawn 
organization of 


ecutive. 
present. 
suddenly, nearly 
American society would, for a time at least, 
cease to function normally. Neither is he 
ever the formal, decorative chairman of the 
British, but always the active and dicta- 
torial executive who is at once legislator, 
judge and administrator. 

In this group of executives, one of the 
most unique and clearly distinguished from 
his European prototype, is the American 
college president. There have been none 
like him in times past, and it is doubtful if 
he continues in times to come. He has been 
begotten of new and peculiar conditions, 
the political and industrial executives hav- 
ing had a marked part in his conception 
and development. 

The guild of scholars found it needful in 
times past to center their activities and to 
build them a house, Mark Hopkins’s log not 
being suitable in all weathers nor long 


every 
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enough to accommodate all the youths who 
would straddle it. Being men absorbed by 
the inner and more abiding interests, and 
prone to leave external and incidental mat- 
ters to those less seriously inclined, the 
scholars called in and asked to hold the 
purse and to manage the business end of 
their enterprise the friendly layman. He 
proved a great convenience. He was also 
much interested in the researches of the 
scholars and in the work they were doing 
for the enlightening of youth and the lift- 
ing of the community to higher moral and 
intellectual levels. This interest led the lay 
helper to be generous with his funds. Pres- 
ently, in place of the log with its Mark 
Hopkins and his one highly privileged stu- 
dent, there was a considerable house—sev- 
eral of them, indeed—and many successors 
of Hopkins and of his student. Next came 
palaces with great companies of teachers 
and hosts of students. The business of the 
institution had become of vast concern, but 
it was in the hands of laymen. The log 
had belonged to Mark, but the succeeding 
houses belonged to the layman. 

Moreover, the layman was now too busy 
and too remote from the scholars’ seat of 
learning to be the well-informed and help- 
ful friend he had once been, but he took 
himself and his office even more seriously 
than in the early days. He had come to 
think of himself as related to the scholars 
in the same way he was to the craftsmen, 
responsible for their morals and their ideas. 
He constituted a superior order, to which 
God in his wisdom had committed the di- 
rection not alone of the craftsmen, but also 
of the scholars. This must be so, for the 
state had committed to him the property of 
the scholars as well as the tools of the 
craftsmen. He would be faithful to the 
charge thus committed to him, the more so, 
though he was not necessarily aware of this 
motive, that some of his own privileges 
seemed to depend upon his careful over- 
sight and active use of his authority. 


But the one-time lay neighbor and frien, 
of the scholar, now grown to a bus) , 
wealthy man of affairs with wide 
varied interests and having little time {, 
the college, and less of knowledge, coy 
not personally direct this new estate whi, 
he found thus upon his hands. He mye 
have a manager, another ‘‘captain,”’ ; 
time a captain of scholars; and the Ame; 
ican college president was born. 

In the findings of the committee of th, 
American Association of University P; 
fessors on ‘‘The place and function of fg 
ulties in college and university goven 
ment,’’ recently published, is the following 
statement : ‘‘ Boards of trustees, being con 
posed for the most part of busy men of a 
fairs, frequently possessing no special! cor 
petence to pass judgment on matters 
educational policy, rely chiefly upon 
president for information and advice as | 
how things are going and what thing 
should be done. Rarely does a board ¢: 
in other members of the faculty for infor 
mation and advice. Thus the powers act 
ally exercised by university presidents ar 
to a very great extent, not powers legally 
conferred upon the office by the charters, 
but exercised by the incumbents of the o/- 
fice as surrogates for groups of busy me) 
who are not educational experts, and, for 
tunately, in most cases know they are not.” 

Concerning the unusual and anomalous 
position of an American college executiv 
Professor George M. Stratton, of the Un 
versity of California, says: ‘‘The American 
university president holds a place uniqu' 
in the history of higher education. He 3s 
a ruler responsible to no one whom he gov- 
erns, and he holds for an indefinite term 
the powers of academic life and death 
Subject to the formal approval of the trus- 
tees he selects new members of the faculty 
promotes, dismisses them .. . and while 
his sway is subject to a constitution, and he 
ean not quite justly be called an autocrat 
nevertheless the charter brings to him per- 
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less serious restrictions than those 
h often in the larger world bind men 
bear the name of emperor.’’ 
he old type of college president has 
st vanished from America. He was the 
st scholar of his faculty, the ideal of his 
iates, honored of all men, chosen by 
guild of scholars for the time being to 
eside over their conferences and to rep- 
t them before the community on stated 
sions. He was the first among brethren, 
ecause they had chosen him as such, and 
retained his position from year to year 
r such time as they desired. In for- 
station and authority he was one 
ng his fellows, not their master, but 
eir honored servant. 
All is very different with the modern col- 
president, the ‘‘eaptain of erudition.’’ 
He is not a scholar or teacher, or, if he 
nees to be such at the time of elevation 
the throne of power, he ceases to be 


either the one or the other. He has other, 


d, if you please, more important work to 


He is chosen not by the scholars but 

the men who have fallen heir to the 
roperty and the authority of the scholars, 
men who consider the scholars to be 
their wards if not their hirelings. With- 
ut their knowledge or advice, he is chosen 
) rule over the scholars, as long as he can 
satisfy the lords of the college. Whatever 
the once independent and _ self-directing 
guild of scholars may desire, he retains his 
He holds over the scholars whom 
he has been called to rule the fate of aca- 
demie and professional ‘‘life and death.’’ 
He determines not only their allotment 
from the funds provided for their support, 
but whether they shall share at all in these 
funds. The one-time free scholars, like the 
craftsmen, apparently ean recover their lib- 
ty only by eollective bargaining. This 
vy are loath to do, having the pride of 
heir profession and flattering themselves 
that they are still masters of their own 


destiny. 


position. 
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The American college presidency is an 
unhappy office because it places the incum- 
bent in an unfortunate relation both to the 
He is 
the 


faculty and to the governing board. 


well aware that he is no more than 


equal of the professor in learning or abil 
Yet he must 


learn 


ity, if he may claim as much 
maintain a reputation for superior 
ing, being still a member and head of the 
faculty. He is very conscious also of being 
responsible to another group of men who 
have little understanding of, and even less 


He 


demanded by 


ability for, the duties assigned to them 


must produce the results 
these absentee 


these results through the faculty, who thus 


novices. He must secure 
appear as his servants and dependents. H¢ 
may possibly maintain pleasant formal re 
lations with his faculty as with his peers 
If he is an unusually strong and tactful 
man, he will do so. But he must remain a 
man above and apart 

The weak man will be likely to have an 
attitude towards the faculty like that of a 
late incumbent of the presidential office in 
a midwestern school. Coming disappointed 
out of the home of a wealthy man who he 
had hoped would give him a generous sub- 
scription for the ‘‘endowment,’’ he said to 
his working companion, a member of his 
faculty, ‘‘What do you think? What do 
you think? That man took me for one of 
the faeulty!’’ Yet this man 
lected as president by a banker-lawyer col- 
lege board for the avowed reason that he 
was a promising financial promoter. He 
was continued in office by this board after 
he had been thoroughly repudiated by most 
of his clerical brethren, by all of the fac- 
ulty, and after a professional body had 
publicly proclaimed him as a man lacking 
in ability, trustworthiness and integrity. 

There is a story floating about in aca- 
demie circles, and used by after dinner 
speakers, about a new university president 
complaining to a more experienced incum- 
bent about the severe criticisms being 


Was se- 
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passed upon him as an executive. The older 
president did not seem much moved by the 
new man’s experiences. But the novice 
would have sympathy in this quarter where 
he might reasonably expect it. ‘‘But,’’ he 
said, ‘‘they have even accused me of ly- 
ing.’’ ** Well,’’ said the elder, ‘‘they have 
done worse than that to me. They’ve 
proved it!’’ When the office of president 
is thus spoken of by incumbents of the of- 
fice, and when such stories are told publicly 
of the most notable men in this office, the 
moral standards of such officials, it would 
seem, have approached the level of profes- 
sional politicians. 

There are two recent and striking ex- 
amples of the degradation of this one-time 
highly honored office. One is that of a lead- 
ing Canadian university, which, in this re- 
spect at least, is far more American than 
British. The Board of Governors ap- 
pointed as the head of their institution a 
man who had never been a member of any 
university. He had been evolved in a few 
years from a real estate agent into one of 
the most successful generals in the great 
European war. Thus prepared, he was 
considered fit to undertake the active di- 
rection of a university. 

The second case is that of an old and 
prominent American university which has 
chosen for its president a noted military 
man of the political, office-seeking type. 
This soldier had no reputation as an edu- 
eator, certainly no experience, and was 
chosen, apparently, because he had a news- 
paper reputation as an administrator in an 
island dependency. There is no longer in 
these cases any pretense that the guild of 
scholars is to have for their head one of 
their own profession. When the profession 
of the military incumbent is considered, 
when his princely salary, his formidable 
staff and his necessary establishment are 
all taken into account, it will be idle to 
talk about academic freedom, professional 
responsibility for higher education and 


primus inter pares in the institution oy 
which the general presides. As in finan 
and industry, the full-grown captain 
arrived. He may say, with Louis the F, 
teenth in mind, ‘‘The College! I am +! 
College!’’ He may claim a veto over a 
faculty actions, faculty meetings may w 
cease, as they are doing in some schools 
and the ancient constitutions be laid away 
as relies for the historian. 

Some of the more thoughtful and 
seeing college presidents have themsely 
seen that the office was dangerously ov 
grown. President Charles F. Thwing 
in his book on ‘‘College Administratio 
published twenty years ago, that the p. 
dent had too much power. He quoted Pres 
ident Timothy Dwight and others to 
same effect. President Alexander M: 
john, in his Phi Beta Kappa speech at H 
vard, 1917, said: ‘‘The president is 
more powerful than he ought to be... 
When the day is here, I venture to pred 
the president will lose much of his pow 
will take the place he really ought to hold 
During the time of growth, the struggling 
fighting forces of the college life have tom 
him from his proper place and hurled | 
aloft above the heads of all. And thy 
have kept him there by the sheer pressur 
of contacts from beneath. In the hap; 
days to come when conflicts cease, | ho; 
he may eseape from his captivity, may com 
to earth to stand among his peers, teache! 
and student as his fellows are, officially, 
you please, the chairman of the facult; 
You see that the court predicts that in th 
coming years, two changes will take plac 
in the college organization—two changes b! 
absorption. Trustees, we think, will be ab- 
sorbed by graduates, become their cou! cll 
agents, representatives. And _ presidents 
will be absorbed by faculties, lions 
lambs. ”’ 

Ex-President David Starr Jordan sald 
recently that ordinarily a college president 
in his country has too sweeping power 
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e very useful to a democracy. 
essary only that he ‘‘eseape from his 


( rganization 





ided, ‘‘it is mainly because the 
busy with other things, does not 
to exercise executive functions.’’ 
alian university professor, E. R. 
who recently visited this country 
irpose of studying our colleges 
ersities, concluded that the Amer- 
ve presidency ought not to be in- 
into Australia, however unsatis- 
their own system. 

ily, the American college presi- 


If 


as any light for us in this matter, 


should not be hastily disearded. 


y believe that when power has all 
rathered into the hands of one official, 
or captain in the modern 
he hour has come for those who are 
up and take the 
| authority which is too great for 
man to exereise. After the Bour- 
me the Revolution and the Republic, 

Tudors and Stewarts came Par- 
and the rule of the people. After 


+ 
state 


rise over 


TO 


eneral and his tribe may come the rule 


holars. 
president, like the British king, may 


It is 
stand 


come to earth to 


ng his peers, teacher and student as his 


officially, if you please, the 
**Lions’’ ab- 


are, 
of the faculty.’’ 


bed by ‘‘lambs.’’ 


J. E. KirKPATRICK 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENT 
A FRENCH SCHOOL FOR “CHILD 


CULTIVATION ” 


for child cultivation”— Ecole de 
lture—is the name given to an educa- 


HOOL 


indertaking in France which combines in 


anie program of training for child care 


le range of courses in medicine and public 
th, infant eare and school hygiene, commu- 


and social welfare work, 


the United States are for the most part 
Its 


to separate fields and agencies. 





L. 


' onstration, a five-year experiment, financed by 
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aim, according to the announcement of 


riculum is in line with the nation-w 


ment in France for counteracting 


j 
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move- 


“depopula- 


tion” and infant mortality by conservation of 


child life and training and guidance ot 


mothers, 


The school was founded through the 


mentality and with the aid of the Amer 


Cross and is maintained by the I 
can Foundation. It is under the 
the Faculty of Medicine of the | 


Paris. 


committee ot patrons, which is head 


Among the Americans include: 


ean 


‘ 


ranco 


roverni 


} 1} 
itl iu- 


Ameri- 


ent ol 


OV the 


president of France, are Ambassador Herrick, 


Robert Olds, American Red Cross Com: 


isslonel! 


in Europe, and Dr. William Palmer Lueas, for- 


mer chief of the department of child welfare of 


the American Red Cross. and one of the diree- 


tors of the American Child Health Association, 


a national organization devoted to the improve 


ment of methods and standards of 


health care 


for children in this country and abroad, unde: 


the presidency of Herbert Hoover. 


Dr. Selskar 


Gunn, of the Rockefeller Foundation, is a vice- 


president of its administrative council. 


Its purpose is to provide courses in study and 


field training in/child-health eare for doctors, 


midwives and “visitueses d’hygiene” whose work 


with mothers and babies corresponds to that of 


visiting nurses in this country. 


The course was 


first established to meet the need of trained per- 


sonnel in this latter work, as a result of condi- 


tions which arose during the war; it has sue- 


ceeded in setting up standard qualifications, in 


prenatal and feeding care, and work for new- 


born infants, for professional workers in this 
field, according to Dr. Walter H. Brown, di- 
rpgtor of the Mansfield, Ohio, child health dem- 


the American Red Cross and directed by the 
American Child Health Association, which has 
been undertaken in this country to demonstrate 
what a typical American community can do to 
secure better health development for its chil- 


dren. 


Dr. Brown inspected the work of the 


French school on a recent visit to Europe. 

The school is authorized to confer two grades 
of university diplomas of the Paris Faculty ot 
Medicine upon its matriculants, one for doctors 
and students of medicine, including both French 
and foreign students, and the other for mid- 


wives and nurses, who must likewise pass the 


regular examination for this award. 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS 


EDUCATIONAL departures of interest are de- 
by the Institute for Public 
which made a canvass of educators at the Sum- 
The institute 


scribed Service, 
mer School of Teachers College. 
listed ten of the many innovations reported as 
being of unusual interest to public, parochial 
and private schools. These, as quoted in the 


New York Times, are as follows: 


In two cities of 100,000 and 250,000 population, 
school sites of fifty-seven acres and of twenty acres 
were reported. These sites would seem a luxury to 
New Yorkers, it was said, but the cities reporting 
them are more congested than several sections of 
New York City, where high schools and junior high 
schools are still to be located. 

club 


teachers in a zine mining town of 100,000. 


reported for 
Such 


an institution is not yet available in New York. 


Dividend-paying homes are 


In one city all commercial students must learn 
to file by actually filing everything that has to do 
with their school work, and in good office fashion. 

The boys in one preparatory school have built 
the school buildings in which they sleep, study and 
recite. They raise their own vegetables and take 
of them 


One is a barber, 


turns in housekeeping. Some carry on 
business enterprises for pay. 
another a cobbler, a third runs a clothes-pressing 
establishment. 

An all-year high school not far from New York 
has two thirds as many students this month as it 
had in That city believes that all-year 


high schools and elementary schools not only make 


winter. 


better use of the school plant, not only shorten 
the time which children must give to preparation, 
but of able 
people from habits of loafing and distaste for work. 

A flower fund for a superintendent retired for 
age was contributed by former associates, princi- 
Every Monday 
morning cut flowers, a growing plant or wild flow- 


also save tens of thousands young 


pals and teachers in another city. 


ers in season are sent to the superintendent. 

Individualized instruction was reported in sev- 
eral cities. It takes several forms. One city ex- 
pects every teacher in every class to give most of 
her time to individualized instruction so that each 
child may individual abilities 
permit, without wasting time listening to other 
pupils stumble and halt in recitation or without 
being discouraged by comparisons with brighter 
pupils. Two schools reported individual teachers 
who help the class teacher with specially bright or 
dull pupils. Another school has a school clerk at 
work as individual teacher. 

One large city collects pupils whose mental tests 


go as fast as his 
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show exceptional brightness from f 


into one class. There each may go his fast 
that the 


possibilities a school visitor goes to the 


be sure school understands t 
explains to parents that the special brig 
a pupil means special obligation to live 
abilities. In one case the foreign-bo 
thought that a child of quite exceptional 
was in a special class because he was a ‘‘ 
They were mortified. He was expected to 
room when the guests came. He was treat 
family as an inferior until a school visit 
this misunderstanding and changed the 
tion into new family hope and obligat 
A well-known museum is now showing 
the Panama Canal and Muscle Shoals ma 
The pri 


cities t 


pupils in the elementary school. 
believes that in all 
schools which would make models fit for 


this school 
and public exposition if pupils are not li 
that whatever they do is destined for t 
pile. 

One principal reports that to advertis 


work done in a school by having classes repeat t 
work for the whole school assembly, sti 
competition from top to bottom. 


THE DAILY IOWAN 


THe first college daily newspaper in the 
try to receive a full leased wire service 
commence publication on September 20 at t 
University of Iowa, when The Daily Jowa 
student newspaper, will appear as an eight 
page, eight-column newspaper, six days a wee 
The Daily Iowan Publishing company, 
poration, “not for profit,” has been elected 
full membership in the Associated Press 

Students of journalism under Professor \ 
liam S. Maulsby will man the editorial staff 
the paper, and college of commerce students 
Practical training 
offered that will give future editors and 
thorough insight 


assist in the business end. 
lishers a into news] 
operation. 

Hereafter The Daily Iowan will be publis 
in its own plant. A new model web-pert: 
press has been installed that will print 
from the roll at a speed of 6,000 papers 
hour, all in one operation, delivering the | 
folded, ready for delivery at the completio: 
its performance. Three new model !i 
machines will be installed. The plant wil 
strictly a newspaper plant and will not und 
take job work. 


1, 1923] 



























z G. Wolters, of Waukon, Iowa, will be 
editor of the enlarged newspaper, the 
ring paper in Iowa, and Harry Hoeye, 
ee, will be business manager. George 
lup, of the English department, will 
ise The Daily Jowan and other campus 
ns. Loren D. Upton will be company 


; national, foreign and university news 
- will have a sports department, society 
nt and an editorial page that will be 
ished by book reviews and current opin- 
cartoon and national cut service will also 


the university is in operation practi- 
e entire year The Daily Iowan will be 
| throughout the twelve months. Dur- 
regular school year a staff of over 100 
lents will perform the tasks of getting out a 
lar” newspaper, from looking after the 
clipping files to interpreting current 
ts on the editorial page, soliciting adver- 
tising and doing office routine. 
ty-one universities and colleges in the 
States publish daily papers. They are: 
Daily Californian, Berkeley; The Daily 
Los Angeles; The Daily Palo Alto, 
rd; Yale Daily News; Daily Maroon, Chi- 
vo; Daily Northwestern; Daily Illini; Indiana 
Purdue Exponent; Daily Iowan; The 
The Harvard Michigan 
Minnesota Daily; Missourian; Nebras- 
Cornell Daily Sun; Columbia Spectator, 
New York; New York University Daily News; 
ise Daily Orange; Ohio State Lanters, 
lumbus; Oklahoma Daily, Norman; O. A. C. 
Emer- 


Crimson; 


rometer, Corvallis, Oregon; Oregon 
Eugene; Pennsylvanian; Brown Herald; 
Washington Daily, Seattle; Cardinal, 


lison, Wis.; Prineetonian; Dartmouth. 


PREPARATION OF RURAL TEACHERS 


Or the 300,000 rural teachers in the United 
States, fewer than three per cent. are normal 
school graduates, according to a summary of 
the rural-teacher situation, prepared by Miss 
abel Carney, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for the United States Bureau of 
One third or more of the rural 
teachers have had no professional preparation 
iatever, according to Miss Carney; 50 per 


i l ation. 
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150,000, have not high 


finished 


cent., or completed 


school, and 10 per cent., or 30,000, have 
the elementary grades of the 


only common- 


school course. Moreover, one fourth of all rural 


teachers, or about 90,000, leave the ranks an- 


nually to have their places filled by wholly 
inexperienced beginners, while at least two 
thirds remain not more than one year in the 


same school. Salaries for rural teachers run 
commonly from $325 to $900 a year, which is 
considerably less than the average annual in- 
come for unskilled labor. 

Miss Carney’s statement describes two types 
of agencies now engaged in the task of improv- 
ing rural teachers: (1) In-service agencies, or 
those employed for the further training of rural 
teachers while they are in actual teaching ser- 
reading circles, extension 


vice, as institutes, 


classes, correspondence courses, summer ses- 
sions and supervision; and (2) preservice agen- 
cies, or those institutions which undertake to 
prepare prospective rural teachers prior to their 
term of service, as state normal schools, high 
schools and county training schools, agricul- 
tural colleges, and private and denominational 
colleges. 

The practice of using high schools to prepare 
rural teachers is defended for states in which 
standards are not yet up to the secondary school, 
though Miss Carney points out that practically 
all students of the rural-teacher situation are 
agreed that high-school training of rural teach- 
ers is only a temporary device which should be 
abandoned as soon as possible in favor of train- 
ing in normal schools on the collegiate level. 


She says: 


Choice does not lie under conditions 


between high-school training and full rank normal! 


present 


school preparation but rather between what the 
school can do like 
Texas, for example, with nearly 6,000 rural teach 


high and nothing. A state 
ers who have never gone beyond the ordinary 
grades of the elementary school would be tremen 
dously benefited by establishing the secondary sys 
tem and advancing to the senior-year level of high 
school graduation and training for the certification 
of rural teachers. So, too, would Alabama, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Kentucky, and even Illinois 
and Indiana. 
chusetts, on the other hand, whose standards are 


New Jersey, California and Massa 


already above the secondary level, should never 


resort to high-school training, while New York, 








TEACHERS’ COLLEGES IN ILLINOIS 


Towarps the end of the recent session of the 
State Legislature of Illinois a bill 
duced by Senator Foster providing for the crea- 
tion ot a board that should be 


independent of the administrative code and be 


was intro- 


normal school 
vested with the powers originally possessed by 
boards of the five teachers’ col- 
The bill passed the senate, 


the individual 
leges of the state. 
but failed in the house. 

The teachers’ colleges of Illinois “will never be 
able to do their work in the most effective and 
economic way until they are relieved from the 
entanglement of the administrative code,” ac- 
cording to a recent statement of State Super- 
intendent F. G. Blair. Dr. Blair says: 


It was not intended, when these schools were 
placed under a board, to rob them of any of the 
independence and autonomy which they possessed 
under the five original boards. It was the distinct 
declaration of Governor Lowden, when the change 
was made, that he wished the new board to pos- 
sess and exercise all the powers possessed and exer- 
which the single board 


cised by the five boards 


As soon, however, as the administration 


displaced. 
began under the new arrangement, it was discov- 
ered that the normal schools were in effect under 
the direction and control of at least three depart- 
ments of the administrative code. This has 
had the effect to embarrass, delay, and sometimes 
to obstruct and defeat, the real purposes of the 


work within these institutions. 


In the matter of appropriations the teachers’ 
colleges fared at the last session about as they 
had at the two preceding sessions. Their ask- 
ings were scrutinized and reduced before they 
were introduced in the legislature. Some ap- 
propriations for buildings made two years ago, 
but not expended, were reappropriated. An 
addition of $40,000 to these reappropriations 
was made in the ease of the Teachers’ College at 
Charleston and the Teachers’ College at Ma- 
comb. A new building was provided for the 
State Normal University and one for the South- 
ern Illinois Normal University. 

In his comment upon the situation Superin- 
tendent Blair says: 


colleges never have fared as 


The state teachers’ 
well as the state university and perhaps it is too 
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much to expect that they ever will. 
uates of these schools are like all tea 


They pass from one | 


what migratory. | 


other. They are looked upon by the 

with great respect as teachers, but whe) 
to influencing legislation, especially legis 
means increased appropriations, their v 
low and impotent as compared with thi 


the alumni of the state university. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITIES 


Tue Association of American U 
will hold its twenty-fifth conference at t 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, « 
day, Friday and Saturday, November 8 
10. The executive committee has arr: 
following program: 


Thursday, November 8. 


3:00 P. M. 


Meeting of the Conf 
Deans and Similar Off 
Graduate Schools. 

Meeting of the Conf 
Deans and Similar Officers 


8:00 P. M. 


Graduate Schools. 


Friday, November 9. 


10:00 A.M. First Session. Non-Un 
sources for Graduate 
search Study: 

a. ‘Utilization of Nat 
sources at Washing 
University Purposes of - 
uate Study and Res 
Paper presented 01 
the University of C 
by Professor Ar 
Leuschner. 

b. ‘‘The Advantages of Dist 
tion of Research F 
Universities rather t 
Independent Resear ] 
tutions.’’ 

3:00 P.M. Second Session. Examinat 


a. The General Examinat 


per presented by H 
University. 
b. The New Type Exar 


Paper presented by ‘ 
University. 
Saturday, November 10. 


A.M. Third Session. 
Business meeting. 


10:00 


+ 


Presentation of reports by 
lowing committees: 





SepreMBER 1, 1923] 


Academic 
Higher Degrees. 
Education. 


Medical 


American Council on 
Council on 


Education. 


American 


Classification of Universities a 
Classification of Oriental Univer 
sities. 
Cooperation with National Re 

search Council. 
Statistics. 
Study of Proposals for Reorgani 


zation of Education. 


Davin A. 


ROBERTSON 


BEQUESTS TO TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
VASSAR AND WILLIAMS 


s of $300,000 each to Teachers College 
Columbia University, Vassar College and 
ams College are made by the will of Mrs. 
Clark Thompson, widow of Frederick 
Thompson, of New York City, 
daigua, N. Y. The Thompson estate is 
ted at $10,000,000. 


and 


The bequests to edu- 
and charitable institutions amount to 
$1,965,000. To the Metropolitan Museum is 
veathed $50,000 and objects ot art owned by 
Thompson, and a similar amount is given 
Zoological Society of the City of New 


of the property goes to Mrs. 
nephews, Emory W. Clark, of 
Detroit, and Clark Williams, of New York, who 
so receive direct bequests of $300,000 each. 


The residue 


T pson’s 


provision is made that the residuary estate 
ll be divided into two parts. 
part goes to Mr. Clark. 


without surviving children, this part is 


The income of 


In the event of his 


be equally divided between Williams College, 
Vassar College and College. The 
ther part is to go to Mr. Williams for his lite- 
time and in the case of his death without surviv- 


Teachers 


ing children to be divided equally between the 
Zoological Society of the City of New York, the 
Woman’s Hospital and the New, York Public 


rary. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND 
NEWS 


Dr. M. G. NEALE, professor ot 


schoc]l admi 


istration and supervision at the Universit 
Minnesota, has been appointed dean of th 
School of Education and protessor ot educatio 


at the University of Missouri. 


the Texas 


Edueation, effective 


APPOINTMENTS in 
ment ot September 1, 


clude the tollowing: L. W. Rogers becomes first 


tate 


assistant state superintendent; G. T. Bludworth 
becomes special rural school agent in connection 
with the Rural School Division; A. M 
third assistant stat superintet 
J. B. MeClung becomes a mem 
Rural Aid Division. 


man become S 


dent ; 


R. B. 
training schools of Minnesota, has been elect 
the State 
Moreland, to succeed O. M. Dickerson 

Dr. W. H. has resigned as 
of the North State 


after sixteen years of service and becomes pres 


MacLean, state inspector ot teacher 


president of Teachers College at 


Brvucl 


pre sident 


Teacher s Collec 


Texas 


ident emeritus and professor of education 


Proressor H. T. Hunter, for three years head 
of the department of education, and director ot 
the summer school of Wake Forest College. 
Wake Forest, N. C., elected to the 
presidency of the Cullowhee Normal and Indus 
trial School, North Carolina. 
standard two-year normal school, under the cor 
trol of the State Department of Publie Ih 


struction, Raleigh. 


has been 


This school is a 


Dr. ALEXANDER C. Uni 


versity, has resigned, in order to accept the d 


FLIck, of Syracuse 


rectorship of the Division of Archives and His 

tory of the New York State Department of E 

ucation. 
Roy L. 


schools of 


Moore, county superintendent ot 
Woodford Illinois, lo! 


twelve years, is entering this month upon | 


County, 
new duties as high-school supervisor in the I! 
nois Department of Public Instruction 

Dr. Wittarp EvGexne Horcnkiss has be 
appointed director of the Bureau of Indust: 
Institute of American Me 
Packers to develop a plan for the technical edi 


Edueation of the 


cation of men entering the pack 


ing in 
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J. Leo FAatrBaNKS, supervisor of art in the 
Salt Lake City schools, has been elected head 
of the department of art and rural agriculture 


in the Oregon Agricultural College at Corvallis. 


Arter an absence of five years spent in prac- 
ticing architecture, Professor Henry K. Me- 
Goodwin is returning to the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology as head of the Department of 
Architecture and head of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of Fine Arts. 


Proressor Cuester L. Brewer, of the Uni- 
versity of California, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of physical education and director of ath- 
letics at the University of Missouri. Miss Mary 
R. McKee, of the Washington State College, 
will be assistant professor of physical education. 


Dr. Rosert H. FerRNALD, director of the me- 
chanical engineering department of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has been appointed engi- 
neer member of the Giant Water Survey Board 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


WituiAm H. Gompert has been reappointed 
architect for the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation tor a second period of six months at a 


compensation of $10,000, 


Dr. Henry S. Drinker, president emeritus 
of Lehigh University, has been appointed to the 
State Board of Registration of Professional 
Engineers of Pennsylvania. 


Puitie S. DonNELL, instructor in electrical 
engineering at the Carnegie Institution of Tech- 
nology, has accepted a call from the University 
of New Mexico, at Albuquerque, where he will 
take up his work next Fall as the head of the 
department of electrical engineering. 


U. S. Vance, of Laurens, Ia., who graduated 
from the University of Iowa last spring, has 
been appointed university editor of the Munici- 
pal University of Akron, Ohio, to sueceed Don 
Harrison. Mr. Harrison becomes assistant pro- 
fessor of English at the University of Pitts- 


burgh. 


THE resignation of Dean Burton P. Twichell, 
who for the last three years has been dean of 
students at Yale University, has been accepted 
by President Angell. When the office of dean 
of students was created, it was considered an 
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experiment for the university and Dean Twi 
was appointed for three years. It is now 
that until the duties of dean of students ar 
fined more clearly no successor will by 


pointed. 


Dr. HertHa Kraus, commissioner of py 
weltare, Cologne, Germany, is visiting 
United States to study welfare conditions hy 


At the recent centenary in London of 
Royal Asiatic Society, Yale was represent: 
Professor Albert T. Clay, Columbia by D: 

V. Wililams Jackson and the Universit) 
Chicago by Professor James H. Breasted. At 
the centenary luncheon Professor Breasted 
sponded to the toast “Our Guests.” 


Dr. FRANK AYDELOTTE, president of Swart! 
more College and American secretary to 
Rhodes trustees, has returned from a trip 


England. 


CHARLES ErNeEST PELLEW, formerly adjw 
professor of chemistry at Columbia Universit 
sailed on August 22 for England to take | 
seat in the British House of Lords as seventh 
Viscount Exmouth. He will renounce Ameri- 


ean citizenship in so doing. 


ProFessoR CHARLES REITELL is returning t 
his teaching in the University of Pittsburgh at 
ter an absence on leave during which he served 
as director of the division of accounts, Depart 
ment of State and Finance, of the Commo. 
wealth of Pennsylvania. 


True C. Morri.1, deposed superintendent o! 
the New Bedford, Massachusetts. public schools, 
has entered suit in the Bristol County Court 
against the city of New Bedford, claiming $5,000 
damages for breach of contract. He was r 
moved as superintendent after one faction 
the school committee, returned to power after its 
overthrow several months ago, decided to r 
place Mr. Morrill with Allen P. Keith, a tor- 
mer superintendent, who had been forced out 
by polities. 


Proressor L. J. Morpey, of the Universit 
of Manchester, England, gave a lecture at t! 
University of Chicago on August 22 on “Mathe 


” 


maties in Ameriea as seen from Abroad 


Proressor A. E. Morcan, of University Co! 
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eter, England, gave the commencement 
it the close of the second term of the 
session of the State University of lowa 
t 24. His subject was “Poetry and 


alism. 


E. ALLEN, registrar of the Boston Uni- 
School of Medicine, was killed in an 
le aceident at Plymouth, Mass., on Au- 


York Crry will fill several superinten- 
vacancies before the fall opening of 

Associate Superintendent John H. 

i Edgar D. Shimer will retire. Both 
re worth $8,250. They are usually re- 
rom the associate superintendent posi- 
hich pay $6,600. The position of direc- 
rt in the high schools rendered vacant 
the death of Dr. John P. Haney will 
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£00 
made to students attending the course. Rezgis- 
tration cards may be secured through their in- 
structors. To 
dents Columbia University has made a special 
rate for the use of its dormitories during the 


accommodate out-of-town stu- 


week, 

A wniGuT school for student artisans in the 
building trades will be started in New York 
City aboat the middle of September under the 
auspices of the New York Building Congress 
and the City Board of Education. An effort 
will be made to train apprentices speedily in 
view of the present shortage in New York of 
carpenters, electrical workers, sheet metal work- 
A 
bricklaying is also being prepared by the unions 
and the employers and apprentices now work- 
No one who 


ers, painters and upholsterers. course in 


ing will be enrolled for classes. 
is not a member of the trade will be allowed 


e filled, Salery ee The position to enroll in the classes. The enrollment of the 
as director of speech improvement, now schools at the outset is expected to be about two 

s to be abolished. thousand. 
[ue twenty-sixth annual convention of the Suir attacking the constitutionality of the 
New York State Congress of Mothers and Oregon compulsory public school law, enacted 
rent-Teacher Associations will be held in at the general election last November, has been 


on October 9, 10,11 and 12. The state 
ership has doubled in the past year, being 


filed in the United States District Court at Bos- 
ton by the Society of the Sisters of the Holy 
Name of Jesus and Mary. 
makes it compulsory for all children below high 


24,000, The law in question 


largest number ever registered at an 

ial meeting of the American Home Econom- 
s Association were in attendance at the recent 
eeting held for six days at the University of 

ago. The estimated attendance was from 
+) to 1,500. The majority of those attending 
ere teachers of home economies in schools, col- 
eges and universities, and in addition many 
tension workers, institution managers, social 
rkers and home makers. The departments 
' physiology and bacteriology arranged special 


school age to attend the public schools. 


Tue Turkish alumni of Robert College have 
protested against the law passed by the Angora 
Assembly requiring all missionary and foreign 
schools to employ only teachers who are Turk- 
It is believed that the law will 
It would mean that 


ish subjects. 
not be enforced this year. 
all American schools would be closed. 


THE tentative total of the budget of the Board 
of Education of New York City for 1924 is ap- 
proximately $98,250,000, 
nouncement made by Arthur 8. Somers, chair- 
the budget While the 
amount is several millions greater than the bud- 
get of last year, it represents a reduction of 
approximately $11,000,000 from the total ap- 
propriations asked by the various bureaus of 
the educational system. Mr. Somers stated that 
the first consideration of the board had been to 
see that the children are comfortably housed 
Wherever there 


hibits for the association. ; 
according to an an- 


connection with the National Exposition 
Chemical Industries, to be held in Grand 
Palace, New York City, September 17 

-2, there will be a program of practical 
irses for students taking chemistry and chem- 
| engineering in technical schools and col- 


man of committee. 


PS 


zes. The course will be divided into three 
in heads—plant equipment in the chemical 
“ngineering industries, materials of construction 


nd chemicals in eommerce. No charge will be and receive proper instruction. 
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has been any uncertainty as to its actual needs 
the board has omitted asking for funds. Ap- 
proximately $82,000,000 of the budget is for the 
general school fund, which provides for the cost 
of instruction, supplies and equipment, admin- 
istration The 
$16,000,000 constitutes the special school fund, 


and similar items. remaining 
to cover such expenditures as maintenance of 


buildings, fuel, repairs and _ transportation. 
About $70,000,000 is required for teachers’ sal- 
aries. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been completed between 
the State Department of Public Instruction of 
Illinois and the University of Illinois whereby, 
beginning with this year, there will be definite 
cooperation in the inspection of four-year high 
schools for accrediting by the university and for 
regular recognition by the superintendent of 
publie instruction. The University of Illinois 
will have charge of inspecting all four-year 
high schools seeking recognition in the east halt 
of the state, and the state superintendent will 
have charge of inspecting all four-year high 
schools seeking recognition in the west half of 
the state. The state superintendent will also 
have charge of inspecting for the entire state 
all two-year high schools, all three-year high 
schools and all four-year high schools having 
probationary recognition but not seeking regu- 


lar recognition. 


CEDARVILLE COLLEGE, Cedarville, Ohio, opens 
its thirtieth year September 12 with a new sci- 
ence hall. This building, to be dedicated in 
June, 1924, has just been completed at a cost 
of $50,000. Cedarville College has recently 
added to its building and endowment fund the 
sum of $150,000. 


THE project to raise $10,000,000 for endow- 
ment at the University of Southern California 
was conducted from August 6-13, it is an- 
nounced by the Methodist Board of Education. 
A part of the funds raised will be used for the 
erection of a hospital where medicine, dentistry 
and nursing may be taught on the basis of a 
Class A institution. It is estimated that the 
hospital will cost $1,500,000, and will possess 
a $2,000,000 endowment. the other 
buildings planned are a $500,000 science build- 
ing; a $1,000,000 library; a $300,000 building 
to house the College of Law; an administration 


Among 
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building for the College of Commerce a 
ness Administration, worth 
$200,000 expenditure for music stud 


$350,000 


practice rooms. A new structure 


training and religious work is also 


plated. 


BvuILDING construction for Chicago, 
$31,000,000, nearly half the present 

of the city’s school properties, is planne 

new school board to care for the schox 

tion during the next three years l 
500,000 pupils at present and the 

creases at the rate of 20,000 a year. : 
school board of Cleveland, 0!) 

a $3,000,000 tax levy to meet « 

It is planned to « 


THE 
request 
during the next year. 
$2,846,000 more than the funds availab| 


total expenditures will reach nearly $16, 


Tue Board of Estimate of New Yo 
after examination of the Red Cross « 
home hygiene and care of the sick, has 
priated funds to install it as part of th 
riculum in nine girls’ high schools. P|: 
under way for its extension to other hig! 
as soon as the teaching facilities pen 
seven Red Cross nurses available for t! 
pose are for the first time in the city’s 
enrolled as regular high-school teachers 


A SINGLE high school in New York | 
Witt Clinton—has a larger enrollment no 
all the high schools in the city had twent 
years ago. According to Herman H. Wrigit 
direetor of high school organization, th: 
1898 had approximately 6,500 lg 


The registration of De 


city in 
school students. 
Clinton on June 30 was 8,681, and the pr 
ity is that it will be larger when the n 
come in September. Several other high s 
have an enrollment nearly as large as 
the entire city in 1898. Washington Irv 

High School has 5,651 students; Eras 

6,400; Boys’ High, 6,046; Stuyvesant, M 

Training and Bushwick each have : 

5,000 students. E 


Sarety education in the public schools 1s 
ing a marked effect on the number of street 
dents to school children, according to B 
Collier, special deputy police commission g 
New York City, in charge of the bureau « r) 








Srpl 
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During the first three months of 
tes Mr. Collier in a letter to Superin- 
of Schools William L. Ettinger, there 
rty-two fewer fatalities and 882 fewer 
to school children in New York City. 
ord, he points out, was attained despite 
that the number of motor vehicles in 

streets had increased by more than 


Barrington School for the education of 

been incorporated under the Massa- 

ts educational act and will open in Sep- 
on the Hopkins-Searles estate at Great 

ston, Mass. The director of the school 


; Miss Ellen K. Hill, a graduate of Smith Col- 


ho has taught at Bryn Mawr College and 


Westover School. 


ooperation with the American Academy 
’ramatie Arts, Columbia University, it is 
fu, 


literature and dramatic art “to cover 
lly the whole field of the art of the 


will next year expand its courses in 


governing boards of Bowdoin College 
voted “that the principle of limiting the 
bership of the college to about five hundred 


lents be accepted and approved,” and a com- 


Yor 


e, of which Dean Paul Nixon is secretary, 
asking other colleges to furnish facts 


ng their limitation procedure. 


Princeton undergraduates are serving 
incilors this year in the Princeton summer 


p at Bay Mead, N. J., where more than 350 


from the slums and poorer sections of New 
and Philadelphia, some of whom have 


ever been in the country in their lives, will be 


f 


vo. 


TI 


W I 


modated. The camp year is divided into 
periods, about fifty boys being taken in 


period. 





DISCUSSION 


EDUCATION FOR PARENTHOOD 


rw 


r} 


+ 


have taken it for granted that girls would 
by instinet how to care for their homes 
babies, despite the fact that these are the 
est and most difficult of all occupations. 
girls without training often do not sue- 
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ceed is shown by the families broken, the un- 
successful homes, and by an infant mortality 
ranging from 40 to three or four hundred to 
the thousand. 

Most of the states grant pensions to mothers 
that they may care for their little children. In 
many countries there are motherhood benefits. 
These provisions presuppose more expert knowl- 
edge on the part of the mother than any young 
woman has by instinct. Instruction in mother- 
hood and the eare of children is now being given 
in 85 high schools and many continuation 
schools in Pennsylvania. Under the new law it 
is given in all of the cities of Massachusetts. 
Apparently we are on the eve of world-wide 
training in this field. 

There has been much misapprehension in 
regard to a declining birth rate. A high general 
birth rate in America would be of doubtful 
advantage. A high birth rate at the bottom of 
the seale is a national calamity. A high birth 
rate at the top would be the greatest boon that 
could come to us. It is the only means of evo- 
lution. Reproduction is the supreme obligation 
laid upon the superior in the plan of creation 
that moves from lower to higher forms. It is 
often said that what we want is not quantity 
but quality in children; but it is wrongly 
assumed that the quality is improved by decreas- 
ing the quantity. Exactly the opposite is often 
true. Quality is not usually improved by re- 
ducing the family below a minimum of six. The 
most effective teachers of little children in many 
things are older brothers and sisters. The child 
that is most handicapped is the only child. 
Superior children come in general only in 
superior families. The only way to get superior 
children is to have them born in these families 
Every excellence a man and wife possess con 
stitutes a call to parenthood. Every weakness 


and deficiency constitutes a call to race suicide. 


Education can do little for children with poor 


heredity. A child with less than 90 per cent. 
intelligence rarely gets through high school, 


almost never through college. The children of 


teeble-minded parents are feeble-minded; while 


genius very rarely appears except in superior 


families. Intelligence is transmitted to off- 


spring no less than the color of eyes or hair or 


stature or any other characteristic. No lack of 


; 


education can thwart the careers of men of such 


~ 











native ability as Washington or Lincoln. The 
real reason for limiting the family is usually a 
desire for freedom and luxuries. But a life of 
ease and luxury is always a disadvantage to 
children. They need a simple life. Even an 
education may come too easily. Superior chil- 
dren in superior families will glean a liberal 
education out of the family life. Many of them 
will gain scholarships in school. In one way or 
another most of them will manage to get the 
education they need. 

In a very illuminating article in the Ladies 
Home Journal for April, 1922, Dr. Sadler shows 
that out of every 200 babies born, through early 
death, celibacy and sterility, it is finally left to 
50 girls to reproduce the original 200. At a 
birth rate of three children to each fertile 
couple, five hundred such couples or a thousand 
people would be reduced in one century to 687. 
At a birth rate of 33 to the thousand, about the 
rate at which the Mormons, Jews, Japanese, 
French Canadians and most of our recent immi- 
grants are increasing, each thousand mates will 
be represented at the end of a hundred years 
by 3,600 descendants. In other words, if these 
tendencies continue, and these special stocks and 
our American stock are each represented by fifty 
millions at present, and our American birth rate 
is three children to each fertile family; at the 
end of one hundred years, there will be 180,000,- 
000 of these special stocks, while the older 
American stock will be reduced to 38,000,000. 
At the end of the second hundred years at this 
rate the old American stock would represent 


only a little more than 3 per cent. of the total. 


Such a result would be a calamity not merely to 
the United States but to the world. 

The real facts are not nearly so comforting 
as even these figures indicate. The birth rate in 
our more cultured and capable American fam- 
ilies is far less than three. Among the “Men of 
Science,” Cattell states it is 1.6 child per fam- 
ily. Among our college graduates in general so 
far as we have the statistics, it is less than two. 

There is reason for thinking that our schools 
are largely responsible. The girl who stops 
with the seventh or eighth grade will probably 
have three or four children. If she finishes high 
school, she will average about two, while the 
graduates of our women’s colleges average from 
.35 of a child at Bryn Mawr to .95 of a child 
at Mt. Holyoke. We have thrown open to 
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women every door of opportunity. Ws 
focussed attention and ambition on a thousa 
other callings, but we have said nothing a} 
parenthood. Such conditions unchecked 
the downfall of America. There can be no ¢ 


country made up of inferior people. We mig); 


better scrap our whole educational system | 
allow it to exterminate the American rac« 


Without training, our marriages are not ver 


successful. There is a growing disinclinat 
to marriage all over America. More than 5 
per cent. of the graduates of our women’s ; 
leges do not marry. Twenty-six per cent 
the graduates of Harvard do not marry. M 
riage is the jest of the vaudeville and the sh 


story. The age at which it takes place in natiy: 


American families is increasing every year bot 
for men and women. Our divorce rate is 
four times what it was fifty years ago, and 
creasing rapidly. Lindsay says there was 
separation for every marriage in Denver in 192 
and a divorce for every three marriages in C 


eago. These facts all mean the same thing 


marriage has lost much of its old prominence i 
American ideals. Unguided, it often results i 
unhappiness. 

It is too much to assume that all these ev 


ean be cured at once by courses on parenthood 


Inherently, however, it does not seem more di 
cult to impart right ideals on the subject 
marriage and the family life than it does 


any other subject. Undoubtedly the duty 


ih. 


raise a good sized family is the paramount dut: 


that is laid upon the superior. There is 
other service that they can render that 


proaches parenthood in its significance. Parent- 
hood interferes very little with the rendering 0! 
other services at the same time. In our courses 
in ethics, it should be taught that the duty o! 


parenthood is the highest of all duties for t! 


superior, and almost the only way of progress 


Universities should give their students 


eugenic index, based on heredity, health and in- 
telligence tests. If on that scale a couple scor 
100, just the average, and it is desired to kee; 


the population about stationary without im" 
gration (all our present immigration is redu 


ing our intellectual and eugenic level) such : 


family should have four children. If, on t! 


other hand, a couple score only 75 in this scale, 
they should have not more than one child if an) 


If the couple score 125, they should have 


t 
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six children, while a score of 150 

ts a moral obligation for as many chil- 
as cireumstances permit. This should be 

all classes in ethics. 

was in a little city with 90,000 citi- 
Christ that 
Even 


ree hundred before 


tion came to its highest fruitage. 


years 


after more than two thousand years we 
o higher names in statecraft, art, litera- 
and than Pericles, 


science 


philosophy 
s, Sophocles, Aristotle and Plato. Every 
try gets its ultimate place from the number 


iders it produces. 
afford to endow the parenthood of all 


Every country could 
es that score as high as 125 in a eugenic 
e. If this is not possible to the state, we 
| have some great national foundation for 
irpose. 
Henry S. Curtis 
OR OF HYGIENE AND PHYSI- 





TRAINING FOR THE STATE 
MISSOURI 
QUOTATIONS 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


No eollege is entirely secure against intelli- 
gence, and the University of Tennessee has had 
its modest share of scholars. One of these, Pro- 
fessor Sprowls, prescribed in a course in psy- 
chology James Harvey Robinson’s “The Mind 
n the Making,” and was thereupon dismissed. 
About the same time Mrs. Philip Hamer of the 
history department was reprimanded for voting 
na charter referendum, and told that she would 
be dismissed if she went to Nashville in support 
of the equal-rights-for-women bill. Almost 
simultaneously the university’s comie weekly, 
Mugwump, published a poem that fell under the 
administrative ax. 

This was in the early spring. Events have 
followed fast. Petitions against the dismissal of 
Professor Sprowls were signed by students and 
instructors. The Association of University Pro- 
tessors was asked to help. Editors of the Mug- 


wump offered to resign and were told that they 
would be expelled if they did so. The college 
paper, the Orange and White, was told that it 
might not comment on any of these events. A 
new student paper, the Truth, appeared anony- 
But support came to the authorities; 
several of the trustees commended President 


me musly, 
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Morgan for his action in dismissing Professor 
Sprowls, the Knoxville merchants passed reso- 
lutions of approval, and, best of all, the Meth- 
odists, Baptists, Associate Reform Presbyteri- 
ans, and federated Presbyterian churches of 
Fayetteville, Tennessee, in a united meeting 
solemnly resolved : 


That we consider the great State of Tennessee 
fortunate in having at the head of our great uni 
versity a man who has the courage to combat evil 
in high places; that the people of Tennessee are 
to be congratulated that this state institution does 
not follow in the footsteps of the German infidels 
[Darwin!] in teaching that man sprang from a 
lower order of beings, but that man was created in 
the image of God, that the Bible is the true word 
of God, that 


existence. 


man was destined for a future 


And then, with the end of the college year, 
reaction went on the loose. Five more profes- 
sors were dismissed. One otf 
Radford, head of the Latin department, had 
“What 
member of the faculty was it that asked you to 
When he was notified of his 
dismissal he asked the reason for it. The dean 
merely said that he had refused to answer cer- 
John R. Neal, professor of law, 


them, Professor 
refused to answer the dean’s question: 


sign a petition”? 


tain questions. 
was dismissed because he was suspected of sym- 
pathy with the “student movement”; Robert S. 
Ellis and Asa A. Schaeffer because they signed 
the request for an investigation by the profes- 
Dr. 
pre-medical school, because he made a survey 


sors’ association; Mulvania, dean of the 
of the faculty to get suggestions for improving 
the university. Such, at any rate, are the rea- 
sons assigned by Knoxville newspapers; the 
university authorities did not bother to give any. 

Behind these individual outrages lies a situa- 
tion that is dangerous and terrifying. It is 
vividly described by President Morgan himself, 
who is quoted by Professor Sprowls as saying 
that he believed in evolution “as much or more 
than you” but that he feared that Tennessee was 
going to have a “monkey legislature” such as 
Kentucky had had, and that therefore it was 
necessary to put the “soft pedal” on evolution, 
much as he disliked to do it. In many 
states, during the next decade, will the educa- 
tion of our children and the freedom of our 
teachers be at the mercy of “monkey legis- 
latures”?—The Nation. 


how 
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BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Measurement in Higher Education. Ben D. 
Woop, 1923. World Book Co., Yonkers, 
N. ¥. 


Tus book is entitled to the honor of 
senting the first comprehensive summary of the 


pre- 


measurement in the 
Although pri- 


progress and status of 
higher educational institutions. 
marily an account of the experiments carried 
out in Columbia College since 1919, it is by no 
means of purely local interest. On the con- 
trary, its critical discussions provide at once a 
picture of what has been accomplished through- 
out the country in the application of tests and 
measurements to the problems of the college or 
university, and also a practical guide and hand- 
book for the understanding of the aims, uses, 
interpretation and technique of construction of 
objective methods in the attack on the person- 
nel problems of higher institutions. 

The treatment covers the fields of the meas- 
urement of intelligence, the measurement of 
educational products, the construction of place- 
ment tests and a critique of traditional examina- 
tion methods. Chapters I to V present a de- 
tailed analysis of the validity of the Thorndike 
High School 


determined in 


Intelligence Examination for 
Graduates as experimentally 
Columbia College and elsewhere, together with 
extensive suggestions for its improvement. The 
superiority of this examination over the New 
York Regents’ examinations is amply demon- 
strated by a large mass of correlation studies. 
Chapters VI to XIII are devoted to a critical 
description of the newer types of objective 
examinations for the measurement of college 
work. This part of the treatment is made con- 
crete by the reproduction of actual true-false, 
completion and multiple-response types of col- 
lege content examinations in the subjects of 
physics, government, zoology, economics, philos- 
ophy, art, history, engineering, ete. These 
chapters will serve as an excellent manual of 
instructions in the technique of the construction 
of such examinations. 

The appendix reproduces a copy of the 
Thorndike intelligence examination, followed by 
a selected bibliography of about 50 titles deal- 
ing with the subject of tests and measurements 
in colleges. 

By relegating the mathematical discussions to 
the position of footnotes the author through- 
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out the book has been very successful in ; 
senting his ideas on a rather technical and s 
tistical subject in a manner that will not « 
the general reader. 

This book is the first of a Measureme) 
Adjustment Series published by the \\ 
Book Company under the editorship oi 
Lewis M. Terman of Stanford University. 

G. M. R 

UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE EFFECT OF FIRST-YEAR LATIN 
UPON KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH 
WORDS OF LATIN DERIVATION 


Ir is the purpose of this article to present th: 
results of measurements made to determine t 
effect of the study of first-year Latin up 
growth in the knowledge of the meanings 
English words. The test employed was the Carn 
English Vocabulary Test. This test consists 
50 words, 25 of which are of Latin derivatio: 
and 25 of non-Latin origin. 

In general the results show that in the 25 


1 The investigation reported here deals with on 
phase of the general investigation being conducted 
by the American Classical League with the finan 
cial support of the General Education Board, and 
was made possible by the cooperation of the 
principals and teachers of many schools. The work 
was planned by the Special Investigating Commit 
tee of the League, consisting of Andrew F. West, 
chairman, W. L. Carr, Mason D. Gray and W. V 
McDuffee, with the assistance of E. L. Thorndike 
E. L. Thorndike is responsible for the 
methods of treating the results. Mrs. G. J. Ruger 
of the Institute of Educational Research is respor 
sible for collating and organizing the material 
The data here used were secured from tests run 
during the first year of an extensive testing pr 
gram which began in September, 1921, and is to 
continue for two years. Tests in Latin and several 
related fields are being run in a large number of 
schools in order to discover to what extent the 
various objectives in the teaching of Latin are 
realized under present conditions, and by a study 
of results secured in the various schools to deter 
mine what content and method are most effective 
for the attainment of each of these objectives. In 
the field of English, tests are being run in vocabu 
lary, grammar, spelling and reading. 


genera: 
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ved words the pupils who had been 
Latin for one year made a much 

1 than the pupils who had not stud- 
1, roughly five words to two, and that 


of non-Latin origin the Latin pupils 





-Latin pupils made approximately 
\, B and C of the Carr English Vo- 
lest were given respectively at the 
middle and end of the school year 
Ninth grade classes in 41 schools, 
¢ 18 states, took all three forms of 
Within these schools the seores of 
pupils were used who took all three 
Of these pupils 2,475 were studying 
Latin and 2,944 were not studying 
[he tests were usually given in English 
ere Latin and non-Latin pupils were 
In any ease the instructions were to 
e conditions identical for the experi- 
Latin) and the control (or non- 
rouve 


Carr English Voeabulary Test contains 


50 test words, each given in sentence context 
About half the words used are from the second 
5,000 in the list of 10,000 words contained in 
Thorndike’s Teacher's Word Book. The other 
words used are from an extension o! 
Of these 50 words 25 (the even words in the 
test) are derived from Latin words contained 
in the Henmon list.2 The Henmon list consists 
of those Latin words which are common to 
twelve first-year Latin books, and are thers 


fore words which a pupil who has studied Latin 


for one year is quite certain to have encour 
tered. Of the other 25 words (the odd words) 
13 are of Anglo-Saxon and 12 of Greek deri 
vation. The 25 Latin derived words and the 25 
non-Latin words are of approximately equal 
difficulty. The score in this test is alw vs a 
double one, the score in the words derived from 
Latin being kept separate from the score in the 
words not so derived. This separation has been 
maintained throughout all the computations of 
this investigation. 
A portion of the test is shown on page 262 


TABLE I 


‘ the Year Gains in Latin 


derived Words.made by Latins and Non-Latins who score 


tn the Latin de rived Words oT the Beginning Test 


(Group I) 


Gains (End Score 
is beginning Score) 





Frequencies 
4 
3 1 
— ] 
0 1 
1 1 
2 4 | 
4 7 } 
5 5 
6 4 
7 9 
8 5 
9 3 
10 5 
11 2 
12 2 
51 





Latin Pupils 


Non-Latin Pupils 


Product Frequencies Product 

92 - § 

— 2 9 6 

9 18 

6 ~ 6 

0 5 0 

l ” J 

S 6 12 

7 21 

28 6 24 

25 4 20 

24 1 6 
63 

40 9 16 
oO, 
-~/ 
50 
ono 
24 
26 

335 52 63 

6.6 1.2 





? Described in Teachers’ College Record, 22 :334- 
September, 1921). 


8 Described in the Journal of Educational Psy 
chology, 8:515-538 (November, 1917). 
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TABLE II 


Comparison of the Average Year Gains in Latin-derivwed Words made by Latins and No 
Equal Beginning Scores in the Latin-derived Words 


(Group I) 


Average Gain 
Number of Pupils End Score minus Su : 


Beginning Beginning Score) 





Score ee ee rr — er ws — of I 
Latins Non-Latins Latins | Non-Latins 
0 2 l 9.0 4.0 
l 14 &y 4.6 
2 5 20 5.0 3.8 2, 
; 18 35 5.7 3.0 9 
" 7 71 7.0 2.6 
5 15 62 6.9 2.4 { 
6 71 78 6.7 1.9 
7 $6 74 0.9 1.6 / 
s 77 66 38 2.4 
9 61 58 6.9 91 48 
10 51 52 6.6 1.2 5 
ll 54 31 1 1.4 ri 
Z 44 28 9.9 1.1 4.8 
13 36 24 +.6 1.6 
14 0 19 4.8 1.8 
15 27 10 5.0 0.2 1.8 
16 27 10 3.4 1.3 2 
17 24 i 3.1 1.6 l 
18 12 6 3.3 1.8 1.5 
19 14 3 1.6 1.3 ( 
0 a) 4 1.7 1.7 
21 S 3 1.4 1.3 
99 5 l 0 0 
o3 6 0.3 
24 3 1.0 rf 
25 2 — 0.5 
717 677 . 
CARR ENGLISH VOCABULARY TEST: Form A italics, and draw a line under it. When 5 


Instructions to the Pupils: Read the following done all you can, hand in your paper. You w 


sample sentence, and then look at the five words allowed 20 minutes, if you wish to use that 


or phrases just beneath it: time. 


This was perhaps the most important decade in , 
I I I 1. The man was left in fetters. 


our history. , , 
. power, ignorance, bonds, exile, rags. 


battle, event, ten years, treaty, fifty years. 2. The novelty of the situation appealed t 


Now try to decide which of these words or phrases romance, strangeness, beauty, fun, qu 

most nearly explains the meaning of the word 3. You will find no sluggard here, 

printed in italics in the sample sentence. Draw a fist-fighter, sail boat, coward, lazy per 

line under that word or phrase. In the above worm. 

sample the line should be drawn under ‘‘ten 4. He realizes the gravity of his position 

years,’’ because the word decade means ‘‘a period seriousness, humor, uncertainty, advantag - 
of ten years.’’ Now, when you are told to do so, responsibility. 

turn the page and in this same way try to indicate 5. I have just heard of your bereavement 

the meaning of the italicized word in each of the achievement, difficulty, loss py deat! : 
sentences found on pages 2, 3 and 4; that is, pointment to office, accident. 

choose from the five words or phrases printed 6. It is expected that the legislature will s 

beneath each sentence the one which you think most convene. 


nearly explains the meaning of the word printed in meet, organize, vote, approve, adjourn 
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TABLE III 
tation of the Weighted Average Superior Year Gains of Latins in Latin-derived Words 


(Group I) 





Smaller Superior Gains Prod 
- } ‘a . ro¢ ‘ts 
Population of Latins ae. 


GO ~3 ik GO tm S09 Go Or me ~2 tt 


sStutnme & 


— 


| 
| 


Weighted average superior gain — 2206.8 = 547 or 4.03 








| sure that she will rue the day. 50. An equestrian statue was erected in his honor. 
forget, regret, remember, appoint, change. large, standing, horseback, bronze, marble. 
ial love alone kept the girl in that village. : 
e, home, parental, daughterly, sisterly. The forty-one schools included in this study 


‘ : were divided into three groups according to the 
Nos. 9 to 42 are omitted here.) : od 5 : 
» incites time which had elapsed between the opening of 
man was we nown as a philanthropist. . . + sys 
ee re = the school and the taking of the initial test. 
ientifie writer, banker, philosopher, gener- . ir ‘ 
The schools comprising Group I took the initial 


test during the first thirteen days of school; 
those of Group II took it between the 14th and 


s giver, stamp collector. 
contract has been annulled. 
gned, fulfilled, awarded, annual, cancelled. 
lasting antipathy soon developed between 2/th days, inclusive; and those of Group III 
men. took it between the 28th and 42nd days, inclu- 
partnership, friendship, dislike, rivalry, sive. A few schools took their initial test even 
ympathy, later. These schools are not included in this 
The king ordered the man decapitated. report. 
captared, rewarded, imprisoned, beheaded, The desirability of making this division into 
— three groups became apparent when a study 
was made of the relation between the median 
denunciation. scores made by the individual schools on the 
He has made an investigation of urban con- initial test and the amount of time that had 
litions. elapsed between the opening of school and the 
foreign, business, country, city, railroad. date of taking the initial test. We found a 
His writings contain many archaic words. positive correlation of .60 between the time of 
difficult, long, foreign, new, old. the initial test, expressed in terms of days after 


lis speech was largely a eulogy of our leaders. 
biography, description, criticism, praise, 
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beginning of school (range 0-42 days), and 
the superiority of the median scores made by 
the Latin pupils in the Latin derived words over 
their median scores in the words not so derived. 
In the case of tp non-Latin pupils this corre- 
lation is — .06. ~ These 


offer evidence that the study of Latin from the 


correlation coefficients 
very start aided the pupils in their knowledge 
the this test. We 
shall present results separately for Groups I, 


II and III. 


of Latin derived words of 


I. Resutts Securep spy Parrmnc Latin Pvupriis 


WITH NON-LATIN PUPILS OF THE SAME 
IniT1AL Scores 

Consider first Group I. Take, for example, 

the 51 Latin and 52 non-Latin pupils who made 

a score of 10 in the Latin derived words of the 


initial test and measure the gain made by each 
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of them during the year, i.e., the differ 


tween the end seore and beginning score of ; 


of them. The facts are as shown in 
the average gain being 6.6 for the Lat 
1.2 for the non-Latins. In other words, ¢ 


Latin pupils, all of whom at the begin 


the year made a score of 19 in the 25 La: 


derived words of Form A, at the end 


year made an average score in Form C of | 


while the 52“non-Latins made an averag 
of 11.2. *That is, with the same _ jnit 
the Latins at the end of the year had ; 


{ 


average gain of §,4 score points (or 5.4 wo: 
of the Carr wh Ge had _ the non-Laj 

We compared in the same way the Lat 
and non-Latins of Group I who scored 0, 1, 2 


ete., in Latin-derived words of the init 
The results appear in Table II. 


To obtain a weighted average of the suyx 


TABLE IV 


Comparison of the Averaae Half-year Gains in Latin-derived Words made by Latins and Non-l 
Equal Beginning Scores in the Latin-derived Words 


(Group I) 





Average Gain 
(Mid-year Seore minus 














Number of Pupils reas 
Beginning Beginning Score) a 
Score ee es a ee ee ees ez P L S 
| 0 a 
Latins | Non-Latins | Latins Non-Latins 
ee 
0 2 1 5.0 2.0 
1 3 14 | 4.7 3.8 0.9 
2 5 20 2.0 2.5 —0.5 
3 18 35 2.2 1.9 ( 
4 37 71 3.9 1. | 2.5 
5 45 62 3.0 1.2 1.8 
6 71 78 4.1 0.5 6 
7 46 74 3.2 0.4 2.8 
8 77 66 3.3 0.7 2.6 
9 61 58 4.1 — 0.2 | $ 
10 51 | 52 3.8 0.3 5 
11 54 31 2.9 — 0.4 3.3 
12 44 28 3.5 — 0.6 4.1 
3 6 24 2.7 —1.0 | 3.7 
14 30 19 2.6 0.2 2.4 
15 27 10 2.5 1.6 0.9 
16 27 10 2.3 0.5 1.8 
17 | 24 7 1.9 —1.0 2.9 
18 12 6 1.4 — 0.5 1.9 
19 14 3 — 0.2 — 3.0 8 
20 9 4 0.3 — 0.8 1.1 
21 8 3 0.6 0.7 — 0.1 
22 | 5 1 —1.6 0 — i 
23 6 —1.7 
2 3 — is 
25 2 — 2.5 
717 677 























the Latin pupils, each of the 


1, 1923 


“superior 
Table II is multiplied by the smaller 
The 


lucts thus obtained is then divided by 


o “populations” involved. sum 


f the smaller populations. These com- 


are shown in Table III. In the case 


. I, the weighted average superior gain 


tin pupils in the Latin words is 4.03, 


tarting from the same initial seores 
pupils at the end of the year aver- 
core points (or 4.03 words) of the 


higher than the non-Latins. 


ns made between the beginning of the 


the middle of the year (Score on Form 


+} 


Score on Form <A) are shown in 


method of weighting that 


for the whole year, as shown in Table 


ie same 


e find the average superior gains of the 
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Latins in the Latin-derived words to be 2.9 for 
the first half year. 
When we turn to a consideration of 


half of the test, i.e., to the 


the other 


words not derived 


from the Latin, we find that while the Latins 
in Group I still show a superior gain over the 
non-Latins the superior gain is very slight. 


Table V. 
the 


The facts are shown in 


Continuing the use of weighing method 


deseribed above, we find that the ave rage 


supe 
rior gain of the Latin pupils in the words not 
derived from Latin to be 0.4 for the whole year 
and 0.5 for the first half year. — 


Groups II and III and a composite of all the 


— 


groups were treated by the same methods as 
have been described for Group I and the results 


Table V I. 


Little variation between the groups appears, 


are shown in 


the greatest range being found in the year col 


TABLE V 


of the Average Year Gains in Non-Latin Words made by Latins and Non-Latins 


of Eq al 


Beginning Scores inthe Non-Latin Words 


(Group I) 





Number of Pupils 














| 
Latins | Non-Latins 

1 2 
3 | 14 
13 28 
24 30 
46 46 
36 | 70 
41 | 55 
45 64 
32 56 
52 50 
41 | 29 
32 44 
43 | 35 
38 | 29 
46 31 
2 17 
34 23 
28 12 
32 16 
3 11 
14 7 
21 4 
7 1 
8 3 

3 

1 
717 677 


Average Gain 
(End Score minus 


; . Superio 
Beginning Score) = 


Gains 
of Latins 





Latins Non-Latins 





5.0 v0 Oo 
2.3 4.4 2.1 
3.7 4.0 0.3 
4.5 | 3.6 0.9 
3.0 2.0 1.0 
2.7 2.0 0.7 
2.6 1.5 1.1 
1.9 1.7 0.2 
1.0 1.5 0.5 
1.5 1.1 0.4 
14 | 1.1 0.3 
1.1 0.4 0.7 
1.8 0.5 i 
0.5 0.9 — (0.4 
0 } 0.8 = 6 8 
0.1 — (),.4 0.5 
— 0.2 0.2 0.4 
— 0.5 0.5 1.0 
0.7 — (0.4 1.1 
== 09 a= @% 0.7 
— 0.4 —1.1 0.7 
— 0.4 — 2.3 1.9 
—1.0 — 4.0 3.0 
— 0.9 —13 0.4 
—1.0 
— 2.0 
| 
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umn showing the superior gains of Latins in 
Latin words. 
In the foregoing computations the Latin and 
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non-Latin pupils were paired on the basis 
The results 


their initial scores in the Carr test. 
by this method are influenced by the ine) 


TABLE VI 


Comparison of Three Groups with regard to the Weighted Average Superior Gain of Latins over } 
Latins in Latin and Non-Latin Words 





j 
| 


Number of Pupils in the 


Superior Gains of Latins 


Superior Gains of Lat 

















4c 
i 


Smaller Population in Latin Words in Non-Latin W 
Group SE = 
Latin Non-Latin | Half- Wane Half- . 
Words Words year ” year . 
_ —— —— — ——_$—___—— ————_ 
I | 547 541 2.9 4.0 | 0.5 i 
| 
I | 770 | 845 2.9 =" 0.5 ’ 
| 
III | 520 638 2.9 3.4 0.4 { 
| 
Composite 1882 2110 2.9 3.7 0.5 
artes , " ; f ia” Bi aa 
tude of the original measures. Since the Latins V/ InLatin In Non-Lat 
are in general superior to the non-Latins in ; Words Ww 
ae ~r Form A with Form B 77 8 
word knowledge, as was shown in the initial : : ‘ ’ a 
; _ ae Form A with Form ( mf 4 
test, and since the measures of an individual by ae : 
" Average 76 ‘ 


a test of 25 or 50 words deviate from the true 


status of the individual by a certain variable 
error, the measures of a Latin even 24 hours 
or 24 
towards his true status and those of a non-Latin 
For a Latin this re- 
gression would, on the average, be towards the 
mean of the Latins, and for a non-Latin towards 


Accordingly, a 


minutes later would regress in general 


towards his true status. 


the mean of the non-Latins. 
Latin would in general show even in a test 24 
minutes after the initial test a greater gain than 
a non-Latin of the same initial score. 

In Group I, the average scores on Form A 
(given for the initial test in September) were: 


In Latin In Non-Latin 


Words Words 
For Latin pupils 10.2 11,4 
For Non-Latin pupils 7.9 8.9 
Difference 2.3 2.5 


The amount of the regression may be esti- 
mated from the These are for 
Group I, all pupils:* 


correlations. 


4 These correlations are subject to the training 
of the experiment itself and may have been altered 
by it. We should use correlations between two 
forms taken at the same date, preferably; and 
compute them separately for Latin pupils and non- 
Latin pupils, This, however, was not practicable. 


The correlation of Form A in Latin 
with a perfect, or nearly perfect, measur 
by a test of 2,500 words instead of 25) may t 
be taken as V.76 or .87. The correlatior 
Form A in non-Latin words with a nearly 
fect measure may be taken as V.85 or .92 
Latin pupils who scored 9 in the Latin \ 
of Form A would, if perfectly measured, 
averaged approximately 10.2 + .87 (—1.2 
9.156. The non-Latin pupils who scored 
that same test would, if perfectly measu 
have averaged approximately 7.9 -+- .87 
or 8.857. The results from these perf 
measured initial abilities would have giv 
superior gain to the Latins .3 less than | 


7 


found from the actual inaccurate initial scores 


In general the superior gains of the Lat 


pupils of Group I in the Latin words w 
reduced by approximately 2.3 — .87 (2 


The superior gains in the non-Latin words ' 
Q? 


a : 
wo) OI 


be reduced by approximately 2.5 —.92 (20 


95 


or 


5 The data of the experiment could be used ' 
fully by estimating each individual’s true 
ability, using the formula given by Kelley 
tistical Method,’’ p. 214), and pairing 
basis. This, however, would require an amount 
labor that seemed out of proportion to the 
tage to be secured. 
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Applying these corrections to the results for 
find the Latins 


over non-Latins to be: 


Group I we superior gains ol 


In Latin In Non-Latin 
Words Words 
For first half year 2.6 o 
For whole year 3.7 2 


A 


In Group II the median seores on Form 


were: 


In Latin In Non-Latin 


Words Words 
For Latin pupils 10.0 19.3 
For Non-Latin pupils 7.1 7.9 
Difference 9 a 
The correlations for Group IT, all pupils, 
were: 
In Latin In Non-Latin 
Words Words 
Form A with Form B By fs .79 
Form A with Form C 66 79 
Average 705 79 
Computing and applying corrections to the 
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results for Group II, we find the supe 


of Latins over non-Latins to be: 


In Latin In N 


Words VW 
For first half year 2.45 
For whole year 3.25 


The corrections for Group III have 


computed. They would be of the san 


order of magnitude as those for Group I] 


II. ReEsutts wirHovut Parrini 


We will now turn to another method 


parison Ww hich does not involve pair 
which uses all the pupils in Groups I, 
ITT. 
tained directly from the individual gains 

This method is free from the regressi: 


due to the selection in pairing, but is sul 


a possible error due to inequalities of the 
The gains of the Latins we 


of the test. 


general from higher initial scores than th 
of the non-Latins; and we ean not be sur 
the gain from, say, 10 to 12 is equal to the ¢g 


from, say, 7 to 9. It is to avoid this ar 


TABLE VIII 


Comparison of Groups with regard to Average Scores in the Initial, Midyear and Final Tests 


A, B, 


7 


and C) 





Latin Pupils 


Non-Latin Pupils 





Group —_~ Average Scores Average Scores 
Test | No. of —————————— No. of |———__ 
Cases r Cases . 
In Latin In Non-Latin : In Latin In Nor 
Words Words Words 
I 717 677 | 
10.2 11.4 7.9 
B | 13.2 11.7 8.5 
| Cc 15.7 12.6 9.9 
II 1117 | 1046 | 
A 10.0 10.3 von 
B 12. | 10.7 7.8 
| oC 14 11.5 9.0 
Ill 741 1221 | 
11.3 10.7 7.1 
| B 14.0 11.1 7.9 
( 15.1 11.4 8.8 
Com- 2575 2944 | 
posite A | 10.4 10.7 7.3 
B | 13.2 11.0 | 8.0 
C 15.1 11.8 9.1 











By this method the average gains : 





1, 1923] 





‘ thod 


ethod. 


by pairing was used the 
a test this the 


is that the higher the initial score 


as 
In of sort 
value of each unit of gain; that 
tion of one word from 24 to 25 is 
creater linguistic gain than the ad- 

e word from 23 to 24, and so on. 

; will presumably differ in difficulty 

. ¢, and on the whole pupils will learn 
first. This method of 


is probably requires correction in 


- t words com- 
Latins, but just how much, we have 
computing, 

le VII is shown the total distribution 
ear gains made by the Latin pupils of 


TABLE 


Groups with regard to the 
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Group II in the Latin words. The average gain 
is 48. The average gain of the non-Latin 
pupils for the same period is 1.9. The un 
weighted average superior gain of the Latin 


pupils is thus 4.8 minus i.9 or 2.9. For the 
half year the superior gain is found by a simi 
lar computation to be 2.8 minus 0.7 o1 
unweighted average superior gain ot 
pupils of Group II in the words not derived 
from the Latin is 1.2 minus 1.5 or — 0.3 for 
the year. For the half year it is 0.4 minus 0 
or 0.1. 

Groups I and IIT and a composite of the 


groups were also treated by this method and the 
results are shown in Tables VIII, IX and X. 


IX 


d Average Superior Gains of 


Words 


Half-year Gains 


Year Gains 


Average Average Superior Average Average Superior 

Gain of Gain of Gain of Gain of Gain of Gain o 

Latins Non-Latins® Latins Latins Non-Latins® Latins 
| 3.0 0.6 2.4 5.5 2.0 3.5 
l 2.8 U./ 2.1 4.5 1.9 29 
I 2.7 0.8 1.9 3.8 1.7 2.1 
t 2.8 0.7 2.1 1.7 1.8 2.9 





TABLE X 








Groups with reé gard to the Unwe ighté d {ve rade Supe rior Gains of the Latin $ \ 
Latin Words 
Half-year Gains Year Gains 

‘ ‘ . 
Average Average Superior Average Average Superior 
Gain of Gain of Gain of Gain of Gain of Gain of 
Latins Non-Latins® Latins Latins Non-Latins* Latins 
] 0.3 0.3 0 1.2 1.4 0.2 
I] 0.4 0.3 0.1 12 1.5 0.3 
III 0.4 0.3 | 0.1 0.7 1.2 0.5 
site 0.3 0.3 0 1.1 1.4 0.3 





It will be observed from a comparison of re- 
in the appropriate columns of Tables 
that 
in 


make a somewhat 


than 


IX and X non-Latins 


grea gain Latin words in non-Latin 


Some of these pupils were studying French 





during the year; and this may account for the 
fact. 


to the greater effect of the general reading ar 


It may, however, be due in whole or in part 
1 
study of the pupils in Grade 9 upon words of Latin 


derivation than upon words of non-Latin origi 
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The by method without 
check very closely with those by pairing and 
The facts 
hown in Table 


a! 
I 


resuits the pairing 


tor the ror 


I and Group II are 


correction 


regression 


Lor Gi 


oup 


TABLE 


Com 


Latin Pu 


In 


Half-Year 
5 ip rior 


Gains 


Method of 
Method 


We n the results secured by 
pairing with correction as substantially accu- 

Also that if 
Latins Table 


greater 


1A then accept 
the gains of 


IX 


value 


rate. we infer 


the 


may 
were 


of 


and non-Latins in 


corrected for the probably 
test, those of 
15 


non-Latin 


units at the hard end of the Car 


Latin words 


pupils would be about 


of the 


the 


and those pupils 


greater, 


would be about .15 words less. For Group I 


TABLE 


A Compartson of 


(Grout 


Method Employed 


By Pairing (unfair to Non-Latin pupils) 
By Pairing (with correction) 

Without Pairing 
Without Pairing 


(with correction) 
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(probably unfair to Latin pupils) 
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It should be borne in mind that t} 


XI. 


without pairing is probably somewhat 


of higher initial scores. 


XI 


iting Supe 


Latin 
ils 


Words "In Non 
Ye ar 


Super 


Half-Year 


or . 
Gains 


Gains 


the Latins 


non-Latins 


words 
the 


reasonable estimate. 


a year gain of 5.65 for 


1.85 


compared to tor 


therefore a Similar 
ee: 


mates for Group II and Group III woul 


4.95 and 3.95 for the Latins as compared witl 


1.75 and 1.55 for the non-Latins. 
A summary of results by the four differ 
methods of computing gains is given in T 


XIT. 
XII 


Results by Four Methods of Computing the Superior Year Gains of Latin Pupils 
Non-Latin Pupils in L 


atin-derived Words 


» I) 


Superior Year Gains 


words 
words 
words 
words 
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